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Abstract 

Language learning process works through the learners’ own reflection on how they learn and it makes learners 
active in the sense that they leam to analyze their learning strategies. So they start making decisions, e.g., 
whether to improve them or not, and in which way. Generally, this trait is missing in traditional language 
teaching process and students are not expected to reflect upon their own learning, analyzing and evaluating their 
learning experience. Retrospective tasks, such as interviews, group discussion and structured questionnaires 
encourage learners to reflect upon learning and these retrospective activities may help learners to take 
responsibility for their language learning processes as autonomous learners and thus making a motivated learner. 
The role of the teacher is central to the development of learner autonomy (Hurd, Beaven, & Ortega, 2001; 
Benson, 2009). A teacher is required to create a classroom learning environment that is supportive of learner 
autonomy. This may involve the teacher first addressing learners’ past learning experiences, then slowly raising 
their awareness to the benefits of increased independence in their learning. Dickinson (1993) adds that learner 
training should aim to help learners develop the ability to take more responsibility for their own learning. To do 
this, a survey was conducted at Taif University English Language Centre (KSA) to collect the opinion of 
teachers regarding the practices and prospects of learner autonomy in their classrooms. The sample consisted of 
60 teachers from different countries teaching English to Arab students at University level. The study focused on 
the teachers’ notion of learner autonomy, its practices and prospects in Saudi Arabian context. Findings stress 
that it is important to provide learner training together with the studies and make it an integral part of the 
teaching process so as to help learners become autonomous. 

Keywords: learner autonomy, teaching strategies, English language teaching 

1. Introduction 

In a traditional classroom, teacher is the authority as a source of knowledge, deciding on what to leam and how 
to learn. Also he designs classroom activities, motivate the students and provide authoritative feedback on 
students’ performance in the classroom. Tudor (1993) suggests that the main role of the teacher in the traditional 
modes of teaching is the supplier of knowledge. On the other hand, teachers promoting learner autonomy 
perform their role differently. Their role is more of a facilitator and counselor as they help students to take the 
responsibility by setting their own goals, planning practice opportunities, or assessing their progress. It means 
that learner autonomy depends on teacher autonomy as both are fully involved in achieving the optimum 
effectiveness of language teaching and learning. Teachers guide the students to accept responsibility for their 
own learning, guide them to be reflectively engaged in planning, monitoring and evaluating their learning. 

There are many strategies which may help the teachers who want to promote opportunities for learners to 
become more autonomous learners. It is imperative from the very beginning that the roles of the teachers and 
learners should be identified and introduced to the learners. A teacher should provide the students appropriate 
tools and opportunities for practice in the language classroom. Presupposing that the teachers are willing to 
change and shift their role from teaching knowledge-based to supervising students learning-based, a teacher’s 
responsibilities is to facilitate the change. The role of a teacher is very important in this process as ‘the ability to 
behave autonomously for students is dependent upon their teacher creating a classroom culture where autonomy 
is accepted” (Barfield et al., 2001, p. 3). 

In Saudi Arabia, there are many factors affecting the teaching-learning process. The students face problems at 
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university because they don't study English in early stages and don't use English as medium of instruction except 
in certain higher education courses. Also, environment and family background play vital role in learning English. 
Poor educational background of parents and income add to such problems. That’s why most of the students bear 
extrinsic motivation and learn English to get good jobs (Javid, A1 Asmari, & Farooq, 2012). Most of the English 
language teachers at school levels are usually Arabs and they communicate with their students in their native 
language. The teachers usually give instructions in writing instead of directly conveying them to their students. 
In assigning topics to students, the teachers demand that they should be completed either inside their classroom 
or at home. As part of the teaching method in most Arab schools, the teachers do not really necessitate their 
students to revise or modify their works. The students are usually left alone in revising or making drafts of their 
own works without any guidelines (Al-Hazmi & Scholfield, 2007). This confirms most observations of 
researchers that teachers usually count on the personal interests of their students to learn. In some cases this 
practice might work as this could inculcate in the minds of the students the value of independence or 
self-reliance, but in most cases it would hamper the academic development of the students. 

Therefore, it was imperative to understand teachers’ beliefs about learner autonomy which is reflected through 
practices and strategies to promote learner autonomy in their classrooms. The present research focuses on 
finding on practices and prospects of teachers teaching English language to undergraduate Arab students. 

2. Literature Review 

Various approaches, methods and techniques have been introduced in the field of English language teaching 
(ELT) with the passage of time all over the world to improve the English language teaching/learning situation 
within and outside the classroom. The focus shifted from teacher-centered to learner-centered approach and 
communicative approach was introduced to provide opportunities to the learners to use the language in real-life 
contexts. Jacobs and Farrell (2003) suggest that the communicative language teaching (CLT) paradigm shift led 
to eight major changes in approaches to language teaching/learning and the most important change is the learner 
autonomy. The goal is to enable students to become autonomous individuals capable of coping with the demands 
of the world. The concept of learner autonomy got attention of ESL teachers and researchers in 1980s when 
Henri Holec defined the term as the ability to take charge of one’s own learning (Benson, 2006), and much 
attention was devoted to this concept for creating a better understanding between teachers and students. Some 
commonly used definitions of learner autonomy are: 

• ‘...a capacity and willingness to act independently and in cooperation with others, as a social, responsible 
person’ (Dam, Eriksson, Little, Miliander, & Trebbi, 1990, p. 102) 

• ‘... an attitude towards learning in which the learner is prepared to take, or does take, responsibility for his 
own learning’ (Dickinson, 1994, p. 167) 

• ‘... a capacity for detachment, critical reflection, decision making and independent action’ (Little, 1991, p. 4) 

In a study, Chan (2001) reported that the learners identified the following characteristic qualities of autonomous 
learners: highly motivated, goal oriented, well organized, hard working, initiative, enthusiastic about learning, 
flexible, active, willing to ask questions, and making use of every opportunities to improve their learning. Nunan 
(1997) found encouraging learners to move towards autonomy is best done inside the language classroom. 

Learner autonomy can be supported by teachers’ minimizing the evaluative pressure and any sense of coercion in 
the classroom, as well as by maximizing students’ perceptions of having a voice and choice in the academic 
activities. Researchers suggest that autonomy-supportive teaching practices are associated with positive 
outcomes in the classroom. For example, Chirkov and Ryan (2001) studied Russian and US high-school students 
and found that students’ perceptions of both teacher and parent autonomy support were associated with greater 
internalization of academic motivation. Another important aspect of autonomy support that has been shown to 
facilitate internalization is that teachers provide students with a meaningful rationale for why a learning activity 
is useful. 

Recent developments in the field of technology have modified our learning styles by allowing us to obtain a 
great amount of information. This phenomenon has had a significant impact on language learning in different 
countries. Teachers need to consider integrating students’ preferences into teaching to promote students’ learning 
and motivation and to help students appreciate social interaction through the use of technology in language 
learning. The integration of computers into language teaching and learning has been widely accepted by many 
educators and researchers (Warschauer & Whittaker, 1997; Warschauer & Healey, 1998; White & Weight, 2000). 
Many language teachers deploy technology to provide students with opportunities to continue learning outside 
the classroom because web-based learning allows learners to work at their own pace and to have the freedom to 
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choose their own materials. Internet provides students with authentic and global environments and various 
interesting tools to achieve learner autonomy and offers them an opportunity to learn, practice and communicate 
with others in the target language outside the classroom (Pinkman, 2005). De Vries and Kohlberg (1987, p. 380) 
explain an autonomous teacher in these words: 

The autonomous constructivist teacher knows not only what to do, but why. She has a solid network of 
convictions that are both practical and theoretical. The autonomous teacher can think about how children are 
thinking and at the same time think about how to intervene to promote the constructive culture. Autonomous 
teachers do not just accept uncritically what curriculum specialists give them. They think about whether they 
agree with what is suggested. They take responsibility’ for the education they are offering children. 

2.1 Previous Studies on Teachers' Perceptions of Autonomy 

Various studies have been conducted on teachers’ beliefs regarding learner autonomy. Camilleri (1999) collected 
data from 328 teachers from six European contexts (Malta, The Netherlands, Belomssia, Poland, Estonia and 
Slovenia). According to the teachers, students should be involved in decisions about a range of learning activities, 
such as establishing the objectives of a course or selecting course content. Camilleri (2007) replicated this study 
with a group of 48 respondents made up of student, teachers and practicing teachers of modern languages in 
Malta. She found positive views expressed by teachers as well as in the specific aspects of autonomy they were 
more and less supportive of. Balgikanh (2010) examined the views of 112 student teachers of English in Turkey. 
The results suggested that the student teachers were positive about involving students in decisions about a wide 
range of classroom activities. Al-Shaqsi (2009) conducted his research with 120 teachers of English in state 
schools in Oman. The teachers assessed their learners positively on all of the indicators of learner autonomy. 

Borg and Al-Busaidi (2012) discuss that despite a substantial volume of research over 30 years, research on 
learner autonomy has paid limited attention to the sense teachers make, theoretically and in practice, of this 
concept. That’s why, we lack a basis for understanding how teachers interpret the notion of learner autonomy and, 
where necessary, for encouraging them to make it a more central aspect of their work. They view it as a set of 
skills or abilities that learners need to master in order to learn independently. The teachers have diverging views 
about the extent to which their learners are autonomous; such views are underpinned by different conceptions of 
what counted as evidence of autonomy in their learners. Teachers often associate autonomy with opportunities 
for independent learning, irrespective of whether learners engaged with these. Also they feel it is desirable to 
involve learners in a range of decisions about their learning and teachers’ beliefs about the feasibility of doing so, 
particularly in relation to objectives, assessment and materials. Such a gap between theory and practice confirms 
insights from other studies of EFL teachers’ beliefs about learner autonomy. The majority of the teachers 
believed that they promoted learner autonomy in their teaching. Their descriptions of how they did so 
highlighted a range of pedagogical strategies from advocacy and awareness-raising to independent out of class 
language learning activities (Bullock, 2011; Yoshiyuki, 2011). These points are parallel with the findings of 
Reinders and Lazaro (2011), where teachers felt that learners did not understand the importance of developing 
autonomy, lacked the skills to learn independently, and were not accustomed to being asked to take responsibility 
for their learning. 

2.2 Context of the Present Study 

Keeping in view the teaching and learning English in the Saudi context, the students speak their native language 
at home and during their interaction with their friends, peers, classmates and even teachers, so there are 
obviously less chances to learning English through day-to-day interaction. Also the students are usually left 
alone in revising or making draft of their own works without any guidelines (Al-Hazmi & Scholfield, 2007). 
Khan (2011) identifies the following reasons for poor quality of the learners: a) school graduates have lack of 
information regarding the university or college they enrolled in; b) there is deficiency in the English language 
curricula offered by some schools and universities; c) dreadful teaching methodology at school level. 
Thanasoulas (2000) discusses that teachers play a crucial role in creating environments to facilitate and motivate 
learners to take responsibility for their learning, develop good learning habits, become independent learners and 
be better able to control learning environments to practice language skills and communicate with others both in 
and out of the classroom and even after the course. 

Taif University English Language Centre (TUELC) provides a congenial English language learning environment 
to the students enrolled in various programs of the University. The most recent syllabus introduced at the 
TUELC has set out to take up the task of challenging the traditional approach. It is obligatory that instructions 
should be designed to be appropriate for students’ different levels and students should be taught according to 
their aptitude and interest. Foreign/second-language researchers have investigated a variety of language learning 
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tasks/skills whereas much additional research remains to be done with language learning techniques, especially 
focusing on learner autonomy which can help students enhance their language skills. 

3. Research Questions 

i. How do the university teachers perceive learner autonomy in an ELT classroom? 

ii. What practices do the university teachers offer to create an autonomous learning environment? 

iii. What strategies do the university teachers think to be adopted to improve learner autonomy? 

iv. What challenges do the university teachers face in helping their learners become more autonomous? 

v. Is there any difference of opinion among male and female university teachers regarding learning autonomy? 

4. Research Design 

The present research was a survey-based study on current practices and prospects of learner autonomy in English 
language teaching at university level. Data were gathered through a questionnaire having 30 items on a 
five-point scale of agreement. It had three sections: current situation, practices and prospects of learner autonomy. 
The survey items aim to find out student-teachers’ ideas as to what extent students should be involved in 
decision making processes concerning the general aspects of their own learning as mentioned by Nunan (1996). 
In order to explore teachers’ beliefs about learner autonomy, a questionnaire was designed containing three 
sections; the first section explored the current situation of practicing learner autonomy and students’ involvement 
in decision making process, the second section focused on teaching practices through which teachers want to 
inculcate learner autonomy and problems they face, and the third section explored the teachers’ prospects of 
promoting learner autonomy. The questionnaire was administered to a group of 60 teachers, both male and 
female, teaching English at TUELC. The questionnaire was facilitated through the administration so the 
researcher got back all the questionnaires. A statistical analysis was carried out for discussion and suggestion for 
developing learner autonomy at university level especially for English language learners. 

5. Results 

The data collected from the teachers through questionnaires were tabulated and analyzed through mean. The 
questionnaires consisted of three parts and the responses have been analyzed accordingly. The purpose was to 
investigate the present status of learner autonomy, teaching practices and strategies for developing learning 
autonomy in an English language classroom. 

5.1 Learner Autonomy - Current Situation 

The first section of the questionnaire focused on the current situation of learner autonomy in an ELT classroom. 
The data reflects a discouraging situation as means of all the statements is below 4 (maximum being 5). However, 
the most favourite statements of the teachers included ‘students access their performance in tests and compare it 
with other students (3.63), students feel very concerned to perform well and correctly in the classroom (3.58) and 
student think about its relationship to the rules they have learned while learning a new grammar rule (3.50)’. On 
the other hand, the least favourite statements were ‘students try to discover knowledge in English on their own 
rather than waiting for knowledge from the teacher (2.75), students set up their own learning goals (2.87) and 
students tell the teacher what they would like to learn (2.97)’. There is little variation in responses from male and 
female teachers. 

5.2 Inculcating Learner Autonomy through Teaching Strategies 

The second section of the questionnaire focused on teaching strategies which inculcate learner autonomy in an 
EFL classroom at the university level. Voller (1997) identifies three roles for teachers willing to work on an 
autonomous pedagogy: the teacher as facilitator, the teacher as counselor, and the teacher as resource. The data 
reveals the teaching strategies through which teachers try to inculcate learner autonomy. The most favored 
statements were ‘teaching communicative skills (4.37), group discussions (4.30) and prefer learner-centered 
approach (4.27). On the other hand, the least favored statements included ‘poor teaching facilities (3.50), poor 
learner’s quality (3.62) and student’s poor responsibility in learning (3.65)’. Both male and female teachers have 
almost the same responses. 

5.3 Learner Autonomy - Futuristic 

Autonomy demands redefinition of teacher’s role aiming at the autonomous outcomes of the student. It calls for 
a new positioning in classroom interaction between students and teachers so that they can proceed together, 
creating multiple opportunities for learning. The data reveals teachers’ futuristic approach towards introducing 
learner autonomy in an EFL classroom. They favored the statements including ‘continuous professional 
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development (4.50), reflection on teaching-learning process (4.37), focus on learner training (4.15)’. On the 
other hand, the statements included ‘receive necessary theoretical support from the university (3.35), learner 
should be as autonomous as possible (3.72) and learner training fosters reflective attitude (3.82)’ reported the 
least means. 

6. Discussion 

6.1 Learner Autonomy - Current Situation 

The current status of learning autonomy, as perceived by the teachers, is not encouraging as all the statements 
regarding students’ involvement in decision making is below 4 (average being 5). However, the students assess 
their performance, compare with their classmates and feel concerned to perform well in the classroom. This 
reflects that the students were interested in their performance and were concerned more about their grades. On 
the other hand, their motivational level and participation in autonomous learning is not so encouraging. It 
suggests that the teachers had different expectations of what autonomous learners were able to do. Bearing in 
mind that, the students are not encouraged to learn English at school level in Saudi Arabia, it also suggests that 
most of the students come without having sufficient background of independent learning. Hence, the teachers are 
assumed to start with the very basic ideas of self-learning, independent learning and learner autonomy at the 
university level. Several studies have suggested that students should be considered equal partners and given an 
opportunity to determine the time, place and pace of the course (Little, 1991; Dam, 1995; Nunan, 1997; Benson, 
2001). It will provide students with a sense of self-confidence because they are given room to decide on these 
issues, which will guide them to increase their sense of responsibility for the learning process (Balgikanli, 2010). 

However, many teachers may encounter difficulty in involving the students in decision making as the students 
may have different expectations and learning styles. They are reluctant to bring more learner autonomy into the 
classroom because they feel that since their students come from cultures which depend heavily on the authority 
of both the teachers and institutions (e.g., Saudi Arabia), they will feel uncomfortable with learner autonomy 
initiatives. Also, teachers could be afraid of handing over some responsibility to their learners for fear of losing 
control, especially if they have had control of the classroom for most of their teaching life (Lacey, 2007). In 
addition, some teachers have a strict curriculum to follow and deadlines to meet which make the development of 
learner autonomy all the more difficult (Smith, 2003). 

This situation will be more challenging to accommodate the learners’ needs and expectations. However, it will 
lead to learning centered environment in which learners are able to be consciously involved in their own learning. 
In such an environment, teachers and learners are expected to become a learning community and the target 
language is one of the principal tools with which the collaborative process is shaped (Little & Dam, 1998). The 
target language is used not just in communication, but also as a channel for learning, and a tool for reflection 
(Little, Ridley, & Ushioda, 2003). The teaching is not steered by the textbook, but the needs and experiences of 
the learners. To manage learners’ learning process the teacher negotiates with them the course content and 
methodology. At the same time, the learners are informed about the learning process and discuss it. The learner 
forms his own conclusions about learning and is respected for his individual points of view (Camilleri, 1999). 
This process starts at the beginning of each year and continues throughout. 

6.2 Teaching Strategies 

The data reveals that teachers favored ‘teaching communicative skills, group discussions and learner centered 
approach but challenges they had included poor teaching facilities, learner’s quality and learner’s responsibility 
in learning. Amongst other reasons, Khan (2011) identifies the following reasons for poor quality of the learners: 
a) problems with proper language environments; b) lack of personal impetus on the part of the students. 
Motivation plays an important part in improving and developing the learners’ communicative ability. From 
another perspective, it is extrinsic motivation which compels students to learn English for a better job (Javid et 
al., 2012). The present study findings show that there are some learners who are intrinsically motivated, but they 
are in a minority. 

Borg and Al-Busaidi (2012) suggest that there is a connection between learners’ proficiency in English and their 
ability to develop as autonomous learners; however, promoting autonomy is easier with beginning language 
learners than with more proficient learners. For this reason, students' interests need to be utilized and the subject 
has to be appropriate for their abilities. It means that the teacher has to allow students freedom of choice in 
classroom activities. One of the important characteristics of the autonomous classroom is pair and group work as 
a means to develop learner autonomy. The fact is that learners become less dependent on the teacher by learning 
to collaborate with their peers. In this regard, Jacobs and Farrell (2001) argue that group activities play a large 
part in this because learners acquire a lot of learning strategies when collaborating with, and receiving support 
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from their peers and not just the teacher. If students are actively involved in determining the classroom and group 
norms, they naturally tend to abide by these rules without teachers’ having to exercise their authority (Dornyei, 
2001; Benson, 2001). Therefore, students need to be involved in formulating classroom rules in order to feel a 
part of the community in which learning takes place and it gives them encouragement for taking greater 
responsibility for their own learning. Students may feel certain difficulties while working in a group as it 
demands a lot of cooperation from all the members of the group. This can be supported by Seeman and 
Tavarese's findings (2000) which reveal that learners do not initiate dialogue in the target language and it can 
become problematic maintaining motivation in a mixed-ability environment. Therefore, the most important 
aspect of implementing learner autonomy in the classroom is the planning. Planning ahead and gathering 
relevant material to different learning tasks beforehand could save time for teachers (Little, Ridley, & Ushioda, 
2002 ). 

As a facilitator, a teacher can promote learner autonomy through the curriculum by integrating the principles of 
autonomy into the learning goals, the learning process, tasks, learner strategies and reflection on learning. In 
classroom, students are encouraged to be interdependent and to work collaboratively. In developing learner 
autonomy, the teacher-student relationship is crucial. The trust and cooperation between the teacher and the 
students makes the students feel comfortable and secure in the classroom. Only then can the students have the 
confidence to adventure in language learning (Voller, 1997). As such, the teachers need to redirect their own 
beliefs of learner autonomy; otherwise they could, intentionally or unintentionally, constrain learner autonomy in 
the classroom ‘leading to a lack of authenticity in learning which can disconnect it from real life’ (Lamb, 2008, p. 
273). 

In a learner autonomous classroom, a teacher becomes more of a manager, a resource person and a counselor 
(Camilleri, 1997). A teachers as a manager needs to be skilful in managing a class where learners actively 
participate in decision-making, as a resource persons helps learners to develop an awareness of their learning 
styles and learning strategies, and as a counselor offers advice to help them manage learning difficulties. Based 
on that, promoting teachers' perceptions of learner autonomy can be a challenging task and teachers need 
preparation and support. Preparation can be incorporated in in-service teacher education programs where 
teachers can share practical ideas of introducing learner autonomy in the classroom. 

In terms of support, it needs to be provided at an institutional level to allow greater flexibility in teaching and to 
offer an avenue where teachers can promote learner autonomy in teaching and learning. A teacher intending to 
promote learner autonomy should introduce various learning strategies aiming at providing the learners ample 
opportunities of working in an independent learning environment. To do this, Cotterall's five principles for 
language course design can be adapted to foster learner autonomy and support the transfer of responsibility for 
decision-making from teacher to learner. These steps are: 

1) The course reflects learners’ goals in its language, tasks, and strategies. 2) Course tasks are explicitly linked 
to a simplified model of the language learning process. 3) Course tasks either replicate real-world 
communicative tasks or provide rehearsal for such tasks. 4) The course incorporates discussion and practice 
with strategies known to facilitate task performance. 5) The course promotes reflection on learning (1999, p. 
111 - 112 ). 

6.3 Learner Autonomy - Futuristic 

In the last part of the questionnaire, data analysis results displayed the teachers' suggestions on futuristic steps 
for improving learner autonomy which included ‘continuous professional development, reflection on 
teaching-learning process and focus on learner training’. Various studies (e.g., Little, 1995; Smith, 2000) 
confirmed that teachers who themselves are not autonomous language learners may have a negative influence on 
the development of autonomy in their students. Based on the present study findings, it is imperative to arrange 
autonomy-oriented training for the language teachers. It is assumed that a teacher who is trained on autonomous 
skills will be able to take a positive stance towards the development of learner autonomy in their own teaching 
and have a potential to assist their students to take charge of their own learning following the models of their 
teachers. This goes in line with Little (1995) who contends that learner autonomy depends on teacher autonomy 
in two senses: it is unreasonable to expect teachers to foster the growth of autonomy in their learners if they 
themselves do not know what it is to be an autonomous learner. In determining the initiatives they take in their 
classrooms, teachers must be able to apply to their teaching those same reflective and self-managing processes 
that they apply to their learning (p. 175). In autonomous learning, the exact nature of teachers’ role varies 
according to contexts and personalities involved. Generally, a teacher in such learning is a facilitator, an 
organizer, a resource person providing learners with feedback and encouragement, and a creator of learning 
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atmosphere and space. In other words, a teacher works as a guide, a co-operative and an initiator rather than an 
authority. 

The present study findings revealed that the teachers encounter various hurdles in introducing learner autonomy 
in their classrooms which were reflected through their responses in the questionnaire, including ‘receive 
necessary theoretical support from the university (3.35), learner should be as autonomous as possible (3.72) and 
learner training fosters reflective attitude (3.82)’. Shifting focus from teaching to learning is not simple, easy or a 
change that happens overnight. It requires a different way of thinking about classroom dynamics and the roles of 
teachers, as well as learners. It requires a lot of planning which should be undertaken in association with learners, 
fellow teachers, administration and parents. For successful implementation of learner autonomy, it is important 
that all those concerned are aware of the rationale behind the different working, learning and assessment 
methods. 

7. Conclusion 

This study focused on the teachers’ perspectives on learner autonomy in English language learning at the 
university level. Through a survey questionnaire consisting of three sections based on the principles of learner 
autonomy, the teachers (males and females) reported on the present situation of learner autonomy and 
understanding of the concepts from learner point of view. The current situation is a challenging one for the 
teachers but it may lead towards a learning centered environment if the learners are involved in their own 
learning. A teacher should initiate the learning process by sharing the course objectives, contents and 
methodology in the beginning of each academic session. In the next section, the participants reported on the 
practices through which teachers try to inculcate the concept and final section focused on how to improve learner 
autonomy in Saudi Arabian context. On the whole, the teachers, both males and females, agreed to the idea that 
students should be involved in the decision making process concerning the language learning. The results 
indicated a strong preference for a more autonomous learning process, but the teachers themselves lacked proper 
training and expertise in this area. Findings confirmed the assumption that the autonomous learner takes a 
proactive role in the learning process, generating ideas and availing himself/herself of learning opportunities, 
rather than simply reacting to various stimuli of the teacher. Also, the teachers expect learners to work 
independently and take responsibility of their learning. 

Learners are, therefore, challenged to manage their language studies in a variety of ways like reflecting on their 
own thinking process, evaluate their performance and make important decisions regarding their studies. Based 
on the present study findings, introducing learner autonomy necessitate a redefinition of the teachers’ role can be 
bound by an institutional change involving the teachers as discussed in the third section of the survey. An 
autonomous teacher should be aware of his own personal influence on the learning process, understand 
pedagogy and skills in management. The teacher is no longer the knowledge supplier but also a manager, 
resource person and counselor. Teachers’ concerns regarding learner autonomy need to be addressed before 
autonomous learning initiatives are initiated in the classroom. The teacher should involve learners in their own 
learning, giving them ownership of learning objectives and the learning process and getting the learners to reflect 
about learning and about the target language. 
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Appendix 

Practices and Prospects of Learner Autonomy: Teachers’ Perceptions 


Section 1: Learner Autonomy - Current situation 



Statements 

All 

Male 

Female 

1 . 

Students compare their result with the results of other students. 

3.63 

3.57 

3.70 

2. 

Students are keen to perform excellent in the classroom. 

3.58 

3.30 

3.87 

3. 

Students try to create a link with the learned concepts when they study a 
new grammar rule. 

3.50 

3.67 

3.33 

4. 

Students motivate themselves in learning English. 

3.40 

3.30 

3.50 

5. 

Students can comment on selection of the study material. 

3.10 

3.10 

3.10 

6. 

In the beginning of the academic session, students identify their own 
strengths and weaknesses. 

3.05 

2.77 

3.33 

7. 

Students evaluate their progress in learning English during the session. 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

8. 

Students share their learning goals with the teachers. 

2.97 

2.73 

3.20 

9. 

Students set up their own learning goals. 

2.87 

2.63 

3.10 

10. 

Students discover language concepts on their own rather than waiting 
for the teacher. 

2.75 

2.63 

2.87 

Section 2: Teaching Strategies 


Statements 

All 

Male 

Female 

11. 

Communicative skills are taught from the very beginning. 

4.37 

4.07 

4.67 

12. 

Group discussion creates interest in English language learners. 

4.30 

3.97 

4.63 

13. 

I prefer learner-centered plus teacher’s facilitation pattern in my 
teaching. 

4.27 

4.37 

4.17 

14. 

The best strategy to encourage creativity among students in language 
use is to assign home-based language tasks and projects to the students. 

3.78 

3.57 

4.00 

15. 

English study skills mainly focus on the communication skills. 

3.75 

3.70 

3.80 

16. 

Only partial learners’ autonomy is possible and the teacher should 
decide what the learners do independently. 

3.70 

3.73 

3.67 

17. 

All decisions are made on the basis of teacher learner agreement and 
negotiations. 

3.70 

3.60 

3.80 

18. 

Students’ poor responsibility is the main problem in English teaching. 

3.65 

3.47 

3.83 

19. 

Poor learner’s quality is the main problem in English teaching. 

3.62 

3.57 

3.67 

20. 

Poor teaching facilities are the main problem in English teaching. 

3.50 

3.23 

3.77 

Section 3: Learner Autonomy - Futuristic 


Statements 

All 

Male 

Female 

21. 

I think continuous professional development is important to improve 
teaching learning process. 

4.60 

4.70 

4.50 

22. 

Reflecting with the students on the teaching/learning process helps me 
identify some of their problems and find ways of solving them. 

4.37 

4.30 

4.43 

23. 

Focusing on learner training makes it possible for me to observe 
improvement in the students’ attitudes and communicative 
competence. 

4.15 

4.07 

4.23 

24. 

Providing learner training strategies prepares the teachers to 
implement future action research projects. 

4.08 

3.77 

4.40 

25. 

Providing learner training contributes to the development of autonomy 
as a teacher. 

4.05 

3.87 

4.23 

26. 

To be able to implement a learner-centered pedagogy and develop my 
students’ learning competencies, I need to improve my theoretical 
knowledge in this field. 

3.82 

3.47 

4.17 

27. 

Learner training component is included in the teacher development 
programs. 

3.98 

3.87 

4.10 

28. 

Learner training component fosters reflective attitude towards my 
practice. 

3.82 

3.70 

3.93 

29. 

Learners should be as autonomous as possible, and teachers should 
ensure this autonomy. 

3.72 

3.37 

4.07 

30. 

I receive all necessary theoretical support from the university. 

3.35 

3.07 

3.63 
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